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THE PASSING OF THE MANCHUS 



BY STEPHEN BONSAL 



Confitcius taught the rulers of China in his day not to 
conquer the surrounding tribes by force, but by demonstrat- 
ing to them the benefits of model government. In his day 
Confucius was right, and for many generations afterward 
his gentle theory was of practical force. The outside bar- 
barians came voluntarily into the civilized fold, and Chinese 
civilization held sway from the Arctic Sea of Eastern Si- 
beria to the Burmese shores of the Indian Ocean. " Ac- 
cretion, not annexation," was the Chinese policy many, 
many centuries before the Hon. Edward Everett became 
Secretary of State. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, about a cycle as they count 
it in Cathay, China first came in contact with the western 
world that finds Confucianism very interesting but quite 
unrelated to practical politics. This new contact has been 
very costly to the Chinese. They have paid across the coun- 
ter to the representatives of the new civilization one thou- 
sand million dollars in compensation for wrongs and injuries 
which they perhaps have never consciously inflicted. This 
pecuniary atonement has not been accepted as payment in 
full; one by one the Chinese provinces have been ab- 
sorbed by the predatory powers, and the area of China has 
in the last century been reduced by over sixty per cent. 
Russia has absorbed Eastern Siberia and provinces of Man- 
churia. Japan has taken Korea, provinces of Manchuria, 
and Formosa. France has taken Annam, Tonking, and 
Cambodia. England has annexed Burma and sections of 
Tibet; while Germany, to conclude a by no means complete 
list of our depredations, has raised its flag and mailed fist 
in Shantung, the very heart of China and the home of 
Confucius, " the saint and first teacher of men." 

For a long time the obvious lesson of this intercourse 
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with the West was lost on the Chinese, but there came a 
day of awakening and with it the Boxer movement, which 
threw the world into consternation. Now there are many 
people in China who know that the Boxer movement might 
well have run its course without serious internal troubles 
or international conflicts, as did our own Know - Nothing 
movement, had not the envoy of a certain European power 
coveted for his legation the club-house of a powerful South 
China business guild in Peking, and by means of pressure 
on the Foreign Office dispossessed its members; and had 
not another envoy taken pot-shots at those who marched in 
a demonstration which was certainly hostile to foreign in- 
fluence but which as yet had not shown its hostility by overt 
acts. I merely mention these incidents to show that the 
Manchu dynasty in China that has permitted such things 
to be is but the present target of the Chinese revolution 
and not its ultimate aim and object. We would do well 
to remember that these millions of people who have been at 
last aroused, who at last are asserting themselves, who 
seem to have escaped all the time-honored checks and bal- 
ances, are animated by no feeling so strong as that of well- 
founded distrust of, and a not unnatural hostility to, the 
practices of our civilization. 

Fifteen years ago the press in China was represented by 
the aged, the solitary, and the extremely occasional Peking 
Gazette. To-day there are three hundred dailies, many of 
them enjoying wide circulation and the profits and power 
that it brings. In different ways and in different tones 
they have all preached the gospel of change, perhaps of 
revolution; differing as to detail, they are all extremely 
nationalistic in their views and against provincialism and 
sectionalism — the cause of all China's infirmities. Accord- 
ing to the new press, " between the four seas all men are 
born brethren " and beyond are the raging heathen, the 
robbers, the mercenaries of the predatory powers. For us, 
I regret to say, no exception is made, the anger caused by 
our exclusion acts having blinded the great mass of the 
Chinese to the generosity and uprightness with which our 
government has frequently acted toward the children of 
Ham. Our remission of more than half of the indemnity 
which we assessed the Chinese to pay for the damages al- 
leged to have been inflicted by the Boxers was a very high- 
minded innovation in dealings between nations, and the 
vol. cxoiv. — no. 673 54 
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Chinese Throne rose to the occasion by decreeing that the 
remitted sums should be spent in educating young Chinese 
in the schools of the United States. This is very pleasant 
all around, but at the same time we should not be blind 
to the interpretation that the new press has placed upon 
the incident, and which finds, I think, very general popular 
approval. According to this we are only returning part of 
the money which, while allied with the predatory powers 
and in China's hour of need, we extorted from her. This 
new press has certainly, superficially at least, converted 
China into a nation. These young editors have contrived a 
national flag and all the outward symbols of patriotism. 
They have even concocted a national anthem which is sung 
by millions of people. The front page of one of these up- 
to-date and by no means unobservant journals bears the 
legend which hundreds of thousands read every day, " You 
can take anything you want and get away with it — if you 
have the big ships, the big guns, and the big battalions." 

The Manchus, whose rule is so seriously threatened, 
reached Peking for the second time in the year 1644 and 
founded the Ts'ing dynasty, which, with varying fortunes, 
has prevailed in China until to-day. The leaders of the 
invasion from the North were, and their descendants of to- 
day are still, in a sense, able men, but the rank and file 
of their followers, pauperized by pensions and leading 
lives of enforced idleness, have sadly deteriorated. To- 
day, as has been the case ever since the Manchu conquest, 
the main burdens, as well as the honors of the administra- 
tion, have been in the hands of the subjugated Chinese. 
Practically the Manchus have not overrun the great Middle 
Kingdom, but its inhabitants have absorbed the Manchus. 
" China is a sea that salts all the streams that flow into 
it " was the saying of one of the Chinese sages who was 
certainly an observant and thoughtful student of his coun- 
try's history. 

The leading men in the Empire of this generation have 
been Li Hung Chang, Liu Kun Yi, Chang Chih Tung, and 
the apparent present arbiter of his country's destinies, 
Yuan Shi-K'ai: they are one and all Chinese of the Chinese, 
without one drop of Manchu blood in their veins, and they 
have all, apparently, been loyal to the alien dynasty. 

From the day of the Conquest and the elevation of the 
first Manchu to the dragon throne of the Mings there has 
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never been a day that China was not honeycombed, as she 
is to-day. with anti-dynastic conspiracies and nationalistic 
secret societies; but up to the present, with rare cunning, 
the Manchus have always been able to divide their enemies 
by means of the provincial jealousies until recently so 
powerful ; and when the disaffected took up arms and went 
out into open rebellion they have never had much difficulty 
in putting down and decimating Chinese rebels with the aid 
of Chinese troops. No one family whose exploits have left 
an impression upon the history of the world has better 
learned or more successfully practised the axiom of the 
ancients, " Divide that you may rule," than have the suc- 
cessive leaders of this uncouth and boorish Tartar clan 
which, by excellent strategy and rude force of arms, im- 
posed itself nearly three centuries ago upon the Chinese, 
who were fatally lacking in the sense of organization and 
in the military spirit. 

The military control of the Empire was from the begin- 
ning until the last few years — indeed, until the last few 
months — exclusively in the hands of the Manchus, and it 
centered about and was directed from Peking, the northern 
court. Here the Military Governor, or " Lord of the Nine 
Gates," was always a member of the Imperial Manchu fam- 
ily or clan; the capital was always policed by Manchu sol- 
diers; and of these, without including the twenty to thirty 
garrisons scattered through the Empire at the centers of 
population or strategic points, such as Canton and "Wu- 
Chang,^ there were and are nearly half a million Manchus 
living in the Tartar quarter of Peking or in suburban vil- 
lages and cantonments near at hand. The members of this 
military caste from birth are enrolled under one of eight 
flags or banners and are entitled to a government stipend. 
The paper organization of the bannermen was excellent; it- 
still showed the simplicity and the military spirit of the 
conquerors, but their discipline was nil and their drill ante- 
diluvian. While some of the Manchu garrisons, which were 
abolished on paper eighteen months ago but still are main- 
tained as a matter of fact, are now armed with repeating 
rifles and possess machine-guns, until quite recently the ban- 
nermen could be seen under the north wall of Peking prac- 
tising a charge in the " infuriated tiger formation," while 
near by the Manchu boys were learning to be bow-and-arrow 
soldiers and being taught that the fear-inspiring grimace 
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with which the bow was drawn was the thing rather than 
the aim. 

Every Manehu who drew a pension was, of course, liable 
to military duty; but, as a rule, he only appeared at quarters 
on possible pay-clays. The payments, which did not always 
take place according to schedule, were made under the super- 
vision of captains who, as they never came in contact with 
their men, and consequently could not know them by sight, 
had devised an ingenious method to keep the impostor out 
of the military fold. It was devised a great many gen- 
erations ago, but is honored in the observance to this day. 
Each bannerman was given a notched hard- wood stick which 
fitted into another stick that was retained at quarters. "Who- 
ever presented himself with the fitting stick drew the pay 
apportioned without any awkward questions as to the mili- 
tary services of which the notched and gnarled stick was 
not only prima facie evidence, but the indisputable proof. 

The relations of the bannermen, these hereditary pen- 
sioners to the commonwealth, is interesting and important, 
too, as revealing the subtlety of the Chinese and the very 
successful way in which they matched wits with their con- 
querors. As always, the Chinese took the cash and let the 
credit go. On paper the Chinese were groaning under the 
exactions of the invading horde. Moving pictures were 
drawn of the industrious Chinese who, while engaged upon 
their own sharp struggle for existence, had to support sev- 
eral million drones of the Manehu stripe. " We give them 
money and we give them rice in addition!" How often have 
I heard the Chinese reformer complain. As a matter of 
fact, the business-like Chinaman, though subjugated, prac- 
tically starved his conqueror to death, both mentally and 
physically. Nine-tenths at least of the Manehu tribute stuck 
in the hands of the Chinese officials through whom it passed, 
and a ship-load of the tribute rice from Canton could often 
be comfortablv contained in a sack when it reached the 
capital. In this way the common herd of the Manchus were 
condemned to penury. They were too lazy to work and 
often, though not always, too proud to beg. They accom- 
plished wonders in the matter of economy, and even in the 
stern climate of Peking bannermen have been known to sub- 
sist a family of five upon the sum of one dollar per month. 
The Court and the ranking members of the Imperial 
Manehu clan have other means of support through which 
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they have accumulated the large reserve fund which may 
yet exert a decisive influence upon the course of events. 
To the Court and the clan treasurer expectant office-holders 
had to bring rich gifts if their expectations were ever to 
be realized. Actual office-holders and men to whom the taxes 
were farmed had to pay to those who were near the Throne 
large percentages of their profits, and it was with these 
same people that those office-holders who wished to retire, 
if they would hope to do so without molestation, would have 
to share the accumulated results of their exactions and 
robberies. 

All the politics with which we are at present concerned 
began in China in 1896, when a group of daring, if intem- 
perate, reformers went out among the people telling them 
of the disastrous and humiliating results of the war with 
Japan and bringing home the responsibility where they 
thought it belonged — namely, to the incompetency of the 
Imperial clan. With wonderful courage one of these re- 
formers, Kang Yu Wei by name, penetrated to the Throne 
and told his tale as frankly as if he were addressing crowds 
of coolies. Strangely enough, it fell upon receptive and 
sympathetic ears. For a few months the purple and For- 
bidden City was aghast with rumors of impending changes ; 
then, as suddenly as it had begun, the dream ended. The 
Empress Dowager, by a state stroke in which she utilized 
the services of Tuan Shi-K'ai, took charge and consigned 
the sickly but well-intentioned Emperor to the little island 
prison within the palace precincts, where he remained for 
several years. 

It is difficult to explain Yuan Shi-K'ai 's activity at this 
moment. By it he certainly earned the implacable hatred of 
the present Prince Eegent, a brother of the deposed Em- 
peror, who was treated with such harshness, as well as the 
hatred of the radical wing of the reformers, who are now in 
open revolution and will apparently consent to no solution 
of the present difficulties which does not eliminate from the 
situation the Manchus as a dynasty and as a tribe. Yet the 
former great Viceroy of Shantung is a practical reformer 
without great enthusiasm and with but few illusions, and 
he has fathered all the reforms which have thriven in China 
during the last decade. He is not in love with the new 
methods and is certainly distrustful of the new men. He 
will oppose the headlong reforms which are demanded in 
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such strident tones to-day, and will, up to a certain point, 
insist upon the retention of the reigning family, though 
shorn of much of its power. While Yuan Shi-K'ai has the 
respect of many factions among his countrymen and enjoys 
the good-will of all foreigners, dating back to his efficient 
administration of Shantung during the Boxer year, an awk- 
ward complication of the situation that cannot he glossed 
over is to be found in the fact that the Prince Eegent will 
never forgive him for his treatment of his brother. So it 
would appear that the pillars of law and order in China 
to-day are not aligned in harmony. But the ex- Viceroy 
and the present Generalissimo is a most remarkable man 
and one not likely to misjudge the attitude of his people 
or to make a mistake as to what is possible and practical 
and what is not. Should he decide to oppose the radical 
wings of the Eevolution, with its provisional presidents 
of provinces and its doctrinaire teachers with their half- 
baked minds and improvised plans, it will probably be found 
that he will prove strong enough to stem the tide now setting 
so strongly toward anarchy. 

During the Boxer movement the Empress Dowager and 
the Imperial clan were of two minds and seesawed as 
diplomatically as they could. When the local devils were 
near they were inclined to be Boxers, but as the foreign 
devils approached they were inclined to see their side of the 
controversy. Then in a moment of panic they ran away — 
a flight in which the present Eegent was unable to par- 
ticipate because for the moment he was so poor as not to 
possess a mule. In a very few months, thanks to Li Hung 
Chang and Sir Eobert Hart, China was diplomatically itself 
again, but administratively things have never been the 
same since. The whole Middle Kingdom for the last few 
years has been a seething furnace of unrest upon which from 
time to time the central government would spread a few 
ashes in the hopes of at least containing the flames within 
reasonable bounds. 

Law and order have never been so weakly enforced, while 
local bandits, salt smugglers, and secret societies have 
pretty well worked their will. Many an old " China hand ". 
had diagnosed the situation of the long-lived Empire as be- 
ing near collapse months before the present outbreak came. 
Large additions have been made to the inflammable material 
already on hand by the one hundred thousand young Chinese 
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who during this decade have studied — it would be going too 
far to say, who have been educated abroad. A great number 
of these young men have returned to their native provinces 
provided with panaceas and cure-alls for China's sorrows. 
The government has not been able, perhaps has not greatly 
cared, to put many of these young patriots in positions of 
trust and power; consequently ninety out of every hundred 
have developed into the head - centers of revolutionary 
groups and the preachers of doctrines subversive to the 
present regime. 

The development of this new nationalistic life did not 
escape the eyes of the Throne. It was seen that something 
had to be done to save the dynasty and to restore to the 
land its former tranquillity, and in 1907 the long-promised 
and often falsely heralded reforms began to take shape in 
edicts from the Throne. In September the establishment 
at Peking of a National Assembly of ministers to confer on 
state matters was ordered. This reform fell still-born. It 
was nothing. A month later another edict ordered the es- 
tablishment of provincial assemblies as a necessary link 
between the purely local and the national councils. It was 
also announced that the members of the Imperial Assembly 
to meet at some future time in Peking would be selected 
from these provincial assemblies. Hardly had this Pan- 
dora's box of troubles been opened when the old actors 
disappeared from the stage. 

Almost simultaneously the Empress Dowager, with her 
wonderful capacity for intrigue, and the Emperor, weakly 
leaning toward better things, changed their world and 
mounted upon the dragon's back to become illustrious guests 
on high. Again, as seven years before when the Court ran 
away, Prince Chun, the Emperor's brother, was left behind 
to face the music which must have been most discordant 
to his ears. By the will of the Empress Dowager, some pro- 
visions of which, though not all, were made public, Prince 
Chun was nominated Eegent during the minority of his son. 
Since then with Chun the would-be parliamentarians and 
the commoners of China have had their dealings, and there 
is much reason to believe that the crisis might have been 
met successfully and the dangers which now threaten all 
China and the Far East been conjured had Chun been a 
free agent. At an early stage in the negotiations, however, 
it became apparent that he was a puppet in the hands of 
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the clan council. Provisions of the Dowager Empress's 
will that are now whispered about in Peking and elsewhere 
plainly show that none of his acts are binding unless sanc- 
tioned by the secret council of the clan elders, and it is 
quite certain that the knowledge which the reformers have 
received of the absolute dependence of the Prince Regent 
upon the approval of so many reactionary members of the 
clan has nerved them to the open rebellion which has aston- 
ished the world and certainly shaken the Throne. 

"With this belated explanation of the Regent's position 
much is clear that was formerly hidden. Also much support 
is furnished to those who have maintained from the first 
that there is no place for a Manchu dynasty in a constitu- 
tional government. From first to last every concession 
wrung from the Throne has been canceled or its effect nulli- 
fied. In 1910, after many delays and much shuffling of the 
cards, the Senate, or Upper House of the Parliament, that 
was not to be perfected until 1917, assembled in Peking. 
The conservatives, not to say the reactionaries, expected 
great things from this august body, which could in no sense 
be regarded as representing the people. Half of its members 
were selected by the Regent from among that class of tried 
public men who in England are summoned to the Privy 
Council. The other half, it is true, were elected, but not by 
a popular vote. The members were the choice of provincial 
notables and of the business guilds. They were, one and all, 
men of property and of substance. To gag the assembly in 
case of need a Manchu Prince was appointed to preside over 
its deliberations. But all these precautions were of no avail. 
To the surprise and dismay of the Court, this body from the 
very moment it was called into existence revealed itself as 
more insistent upon radical reforms and popular representa- 
tion than even the provincial diets had been, and its members 
insisted upon sending repeated petitions to the Throne ask- 
ing that the more popular branch of the National Assembly 
be immediately convened. 

These petitions were rejected or ignored, and then the 
people, particularly the student bodies, began to play dis- 
quieting roles. Armed with petitions with millions of sig- 
natures attached, the students broke into the Senate 
Chamber, made fiery speeches, and gave other and more 
convincing evidence of their sincerity. One cut off his fin- 
ger, another his hand, the next an arm, and the climax was 
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reached when a fourth opened his belly with a knife and 
bespattered the monster petition with his life's blood. The 
great throngs of people that had gathered then rushed to the 
palace, where, being refused audience, they camped in the 
courtyard. For thirty-six hours scenes and incidents remi- 
niscent of Versailles at the beginning of the Revolution were 
enacted. When the Chinese students sang the " Mar- 
seillaise " in the halls of Confucius, the Regent yielded and 
an edict was issued convoking the National Assembly, or, 
rather, the lower and more popular branch, for 1913 — a 
gain of four years. 

Reluctant concession begat, as usual, more extravagant 
demands, the Throne shuffled, and the open break came 
at a moment when most of the demands had been ac- 
ceded to. To-day the Revolution is rampant in many prov- 
inces and all-powerful in not a few. Indeed, its aston- 
ishing successes have been greater outside than within the 
area of the military operations now in progress. The prac- 
tical surrender of the Throne, as contained in the pathetic 
edict of November 1st, may stay the hand of the Revolution 
and should certainly strengthen the position of Yuan Shi- 
K'ai and of those who are seeking a formula with which to 
save the country from the impending anarchy. It may well 
be, however, that the confession of the boy Emperor will be 
taken by the Chinese people as the valedictory of the Manchu 
clan, who may soon be leaving their snug quarters and flee- 
ing across the Manchurian plains and the marshy banks of 
the Sungari to rejoin their cousins, the Hun-Huses, who have 
always remained in the ancestral fastnesses and who are also 
bandits, but in a rather small way of business. 

Stephen Bonsal. 



